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treated their child as an infant. Type II; and those who treated their child as a 
4-year-o!d, Type III. It was hypothesized that (1) parents of dependent children 
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INTRODUCTION 



Problem 



This study involved the investigation of the relationships among 
parental treatment of four-year-old girls and the children's 
relative competence and dependence- It is a companion to a 
similar study of four-year-old boys and their parents (Clapp, 1966) . 

Background 



Childhood dependence has been widely researched in the belief that 
it is a crucial aspect of the development of the child into a com- 
petent member of society. Dependence is believed to be involved 
in the processes and dynamics of compliance, conformity, persuasi- 
bility, influencibility, and the internalization of moral prin- 
ciples and values. As such, it represents a possible key to 
character development, a focal issue in our rapidly changing 
society in an accelerated scientific age. 

Competence in children is a relatively ne T *7 variable for which 
there is, as yet, little research literature available. Com- 
petence was chosen as a contrasting variable for dependence, 
rather than independence (the presumed opposite of dependence) , 
after it was found in an earlier study (see Clapp, 1966) that its 
use eliminates some of the methodological problems inherent in the 
separation of appropriate independence from rebellious, negative, 
or pathological independence. 

Prom a detailed conceptualization of dependence and competence 
(C3.app, 1966) certain types of parental treatment of children 
were found to be logically or conceptually related to the develop- 
ment and perpetuation of dependence and competence in the child. 

It is believed that how the parent treats the child is not the 
same as the child-rearing practices the parent engages in, nor the 
same as the parents' personality traits per se. Child-rearing 
practices and parental traits could correlate with the way the 
parent treats the child, but there are no necessary or well demon- 
strated relationships among these classifications of parental vari- 
ables in the research to date. 

Variables characterized in terms of "parental treatment" of the 
child bear a resemblence to the conceptualization of variables 
employed by Bijou and Baer (1961) and other developmental research- 
ers associated with the Skinnerian position. However, there are 
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more dissimilarities than can be enumerated in this paper (see 
Clapp, 1966) . The resemblence of the Skinnerian developmental- 
ists* work and this researcher's use of treatment variables re- 
sides only in the common empirical focus and in the emphasis upon 
parent-child interaction . 

Since there are as yet few studies which have focused upon treat- 
ment variables (in contrast to child-rearing or trait variables) , 
the literature survey which follows includes a conglomerate of 
child-rearing practices, parental uraits and assessments of the 
parent which only tend to border on treatment variables (as used 
by this researcher) as they relate to the child's dependence and 
competence. The reasons for the inclusion of parental variables 
only indirectly related to the treatment variables employed in 
this study are: 

1. To support the contention that child-rearing variables 
are weak predictions compared to parental trait variables. 

2. To support the claim that dependence and competence have 
not been successfully related to parent variables. 

3. To give the reader a representative sample of the research 
results concerning child dependence and competence to help him 
appreciate the magnitude of the problem. 

4. Because the three types of parental treatment of the child 
overlap conceptually with such parental trait variables as warmth, 
coldness, permissiveness, restrictiveness, and various child- 
rearing practices. 

5. Because there is essentially no literature which assesses 
parental types of treatment in the sense used in this study and 
its relation to the dependence or competence of the child. 

Literature Review 

Child-rearing Practices Related to the Child's Dependence. 

An extensive analysis of specific child-rearing practices was first 
undertaken by Sears, Whiting, Nowles, and Sears in 1953 and follow- 
ed up in 1957 (Sears, Maccoby and Levin) and in 1965 (Sears, Rau 
and Alpert) . In the earlier study. Sears, et al,, (1953) studied 
a sample of 40 preschool children (20 girls and 20 boys) by a time- 
sampling technique in the nursery, and the £:>a.rents by interview 
techniques. They found dependence in both boys and girls to be 
positively related to the severity of weaning, although they fail- 
ed to replicate this finding in their 1957 study. It is possible 
that this was due to their use of parental report for measurement 
of the child's dependence in the second (1957) study. The authors, 
however, suggest the low reliability of parental reports as the 
possible reason for the discrepant findings. No relation between 
toilet training practices was derived for dependence in either 
study. Sears, e± ajU (1953) suggest a critical period notion as 
explanation for the differential effects of the parents' treatment 
of weaning and toilet training and the child's dependence, although 
this notion was not tested in either of the later studies (Sears, 
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et al . , 1957/ 1965). In addition. Sears and associates (1953) 
found that rigid feeding schedules we re related to dependence 
for girls, but not for boys . 

Sewell and Mussen (1952) , in a well designed study of 162 five- 
and six-year-old rural children (from unbroken American middle 
class homes) and their parents, revealed almost no significant 
relationship among any aspects of infant training and any as- 
pects of the child's adjustment (including dependence). The one 
exception was that if toilet training was delayed, the child was 
better adjusted, a finding m direct contradiction to the Sears, 
et al. (1953, 1957) reports for this variable-. 

In a well conceived study of 25 Jewish urban lower middle class 
families attending a mental health clinic, Behrens (1954) assess- 
ed both maternal attitudes and maternal practices in child-rearing. 
She analyzed the maternal role, the consistency of treatment of the 
child, overprotection, and the mother's tendency to adapt her dis- 
cipline to the needs of the child rather than following practices. 
Behrens (1954) found that while the attitudes of the mother do re- 
late to the child's behavior, the maternal practices (treatment) 
do not. She reports that the quality of the child's adjustment is 
dependent upon his total interaction with his mother ("Total Mother 
Person") and not upon any specific social practice e The Behrens 
(1954) study employed an intensive interview with the mother to 
probe her child-rearing practices. She used the California Test 
of Personality (Form A, given by a trained clinician to the child) 
and teachers' ratings of the child to assess the child variables. 
The demonstrated poor validity and reliability of the reports of 
children of ages six and seven could explain the dearth of re- 
lationships educed from this study. This study, again, was not 
based upon direct observational data for the child variables, but 
upon self reports and interviews c 

This represents only a small sample of the studies attempting to 
relate specific child-rearing practices to the child's dependence 
which have contributed to the conclusions by Johnson and Medinnus 
(1965) and Watson (1965) that this type of variable seems to be 
essentially unrelated to the child's dependence. 



Parental Traits Related to the Child's Dependence , On the 
basis of the paucity of relationships among the specific child- 
rearing practices and the child's dependence (and for other reasons), 
many researchers have focused upon more global trait type variables. 
Among mere popular parental traits studied have been parental warmth 
(hostility) , persuasiveness (restrictiveness) , authoritarianism, 
overprotectiveness, nurturance and rejection. 

One of the early efforts toward documenting the effects of parental 
warmth was made by Ribble (1943) in a still popular book entitled 
The Rights of Infants. Her argument was that both the physicaland 
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psychological well-being of an infant depend upon close emotional 
and physical contact with a mother, especially during the early 
life of the child. Pinneau (1950) and VJatson (1965) have criticized 
her work rather severely, pointing to the weak empirical substanti- 
ation for her conclusions, but the child-rearing public has con- 
tinued to read her book. 

In an extreme groups design, Watson (1957) compared warm families 
(as nominated by teachers and social workers) which were also 
either especially restrictive or permissive. He found that warm, 
restrictive parents had more dependent and incompetent children 
(less creative, less persistent, high in fantasy aggression) than 
did warm, permissive parents. 

The remaining studies concerning the relation between parental 
warmth and the child's dependence were either equivocal or showed 
no relationships. Although Kagan and Moss (1962) did not directly 
assess parental warmth, they did measure parental hostility, which, 
as used in that study, was similar to coldness or the lack of 
warmth used in other research. Their findings indicated that 
parental protection and hostility, ill combination , produce with- 
drawal (a type of dependence) as an adult (age 20-29) , but only for 
girls and only if these parental personality traits were predomin- 
ant within the first three years of the child's life. Of more than 
ten dependence and dependence related variables tested, these were 
the only significant findings and, in view of the number of relation- 
ships tested, might not hold up under replication. 

Several studies have been concerned primarily with the effect of 
maternal nurturance on later dependence in the child. Goldfarb 
(1945) , Bowlby (1953) , Spitz (1951) , and Kagan and Moss (1962) all 
found no significant relationship between maternal nurturance in 
infancy and later dependence for boys. 

Sears and his associates (1957) have provided some support for 
their contention that dependence in children is related to the 
parental tactic of withdrawing or threatening to withdraw from a 
child in response to aggression from the child. However, the inde- 
pendent assessment of independent and dependent variables in that 
srudy is quite questionable , 



One of the earliest efforts to stjudy permissiveness and restrictive- 
ness was made by Symonds (1939) . ! Although he used the terms domin- 
ant and submissive as multidimensional traits, his definitions 
appear to include both permissiveness and restrictiveness. Dominant 
parents we re described by Symonds as being strong in their control 
of the child, restrictive, strict, severe in punishment and criticism, 
and excessive in planning for the child's needs. The submissive 
parents were characterized as giving lots of freedom, giving in to 
the child's demands, and as being indulgent, permissive, deserting, 
neglecting, lax and inconsistent. He found that dominant parents' 
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children were better socialized/ more curious, obedient, neat, 
generous, polite but sensitive, self conscious, shy and retir- 
ing; while submissive parents' children were disobedient, irres- 
ponsible, disorderly in the classroom, lacked sustained atten- 
tion, lacked regular work habits, but were more forward and 
expressive. 

From this early and quite unsophisticated study it appeared 
that some sensible (and common sense) relationships between 
parent and child variables might be established. Shortly there- 
after, Levy (1943) produced a more precise and careful con- 
ceptualization and definition on both the dependent and inde- 
pendent variable sides cf the parent-child relationship. In 
this "case sifting" method, Levy selected pure maternally over- 
protecting mothers, referring to cases where the child was, at 
least consciously, wanted by his mother and characterized by 
excessive contact, infantilization, and prevention of indepen- 
dent behavior (analogous to this writer's Type II parent - see 
Hypotheses, below) . When combined with domination by the parent, 
this pattern of parental interaction was found to be highly re- 
lated to dependence in the child. Smith (1958) also disclosed 
a relationship between maternal overprotection and dependence in 
the child. One purpose for his study was to compare interview 
and observation as methods for collecting data bearing upon the 
mother's treatment of the child. Unfortunately, in this study, 
as in the Sears, et al. (1957) study, the data for both the mother 
and child were based on the interview with the mother. As a re- 
sult, we cannot eliminate the possibility that the mother, who 
may have been willing to admit to overprotection, might also have 
perceived her child as needing protection, i,e. dependent upon 
her for protection. 

In their thirty-year longitudinal study, Kagan and Moss (1962) 
explored the relation between parental restrictiveness and the 
child's dependence. Their findings were as follows: 

1. Restricting the boy between ages three and six was re- 
lated to dependence at ages three through seven. This result 
did not hold up into adulthood and was not significant for girls. 

2. Early restriction was related to greater inhibition than 
was later restriction for both boys and girls. 

3. If the mother restricted the boy early, she did not 
restrict him later, whereas, with girls, it was more likely for 
her to show maternal restrictiveness in both early and late child- 
hood. 

4. Dependency reinforced by the mother increased the de- 
pendency of the child at any given age, but not for the later 
periods studied. 

5. Protection of the son (but not the daughter) during the 
first three years of life was related to passivity at ages six 
through ten. However, protection between ages three through six 
did not produce the same degree of passivity at ages six to ten. 

5 




Kagan and Moss (1962/ p. 214) stated that the maternal behaviors 
studied were not highly predictive of adult dependence, especial- 
ly in men. The best predictor of dependence at a later age for 
men was their dependence at the prior assessment age period. The 
results indicated, according to Kagan and Moss (1962, p. 214), 
that "dependent behavior is simply not a function of the degree 
of maternal protection or restriction placed upon the child." 

Again it was difficult to summarize these findings. If there is 
a consistent pattern to these sets of results, it is that depen- 
dence in children is complexly determined but may be related to 
the permissiveness and restrictiveness of the parents . 

Wittenborn, et al . (1956) asked 114 five-year-olds and 81 first 
graders (adopted by their families) a series of interview ques- 
tions about their dependence upon their parents in various family 
situations. On the basis of a questionnaire given to the child’s 
mother, the extent of maternal rejection was significantly cor- 
related (r — .30, p <.05) with self reported dependence upon 
adults. In a study of 56 nursery school children, Baldwin (1949) 
found that children of indulgent parents were significantly less 
active, less aggressive and less socially successful than child- 
ren from democratic (warm-permissive) homes. Unfortunately, the 
parental variables, again, were not clearly described or character- 
ized, making comparison of these findings to those of the other 
studies difficult. McCord, McCord and Howard (1961) reported that 
lack of cohesion, as well as rejection in the family, increases 
the child’s dependence as do strict supervision and highly authori- 
tarian child-rearing practices. 

Sears, el: al . (1953) found dependent behavior in 40 preschool 
children (boys and girls) to be related to infantile treatment 
by the mother (similar to the Type II treatment variable used in 
this study, see Hypotheses, below) . They also found a positive 
relationship between the amount of punitiveness in the home and 
dependent tendency in boys. However, they report the reverse re- 
lationship for girls, viz., the greater the punishment of the 
girl, the less the amount of dependent behavior, when the mother 
is the punishing agent. 

In an extensive analysis of the relationships among various 
parental attitudes (or traits) and the child's adjustment, 

Burchinal (1958) found almost no significant correlation among 
parent attitudes and the child's personality, using a variety of 
paper and pencil instruments to assess the parent and child vari- 
ables . Burchinal speculated that either the child or parent may 
have perceived each other differently or both could have been 
inaccurate in their perceptions. The questionable validity and 
very lew reliability (e.g., one week test-retest reliability for 
the Rogers (1931) Test of Personality Adjustment) of some of the 
instruments used and the absence of behavioral and other cross- 



validation efforts in this study for the focal variables could 
have accounted for the findings of no relation between these 
variables . 

In one of the few studies of parent-child interaction / Crandall, 
Orleans, Preston and Robson (1958) tried to link parent-child 
interaction to the behavior of the child with peers and adults 
in other situations in a manner similar to the procedure used in 
rhe present research. For children of two different age levels 
they related ratings of the mother 1 s reinforcement of compliance 
(dependence) and punishment of noncompliance to the child's 
interaction with both aaults and peers separately. Contrary to 
a considerable number of other studies (Beller and Turner, 1962; 
Kagan and Moss, 1960; King, 1959; Lindzey and Goldberg, 1953; 
Marshall, 1961) , they found sex (and also IQ) unrelated to social 
compliance (a type of dependence; see Clapp, 1966) . 

In a report on Puerto Rican children, Landy (1959, p. 140) states, 
"There is no significant relationship between the degree of parent 
al response to dependency ( in the child) and dependency behavior . 11 
Landy concludes that dependence in children cannot be explained 
on the basis of psychoanalytic or learning theories (p, 141) . 

Mann (1959) observed 41 nursery school children in free-play 
activity for 55 two-minute intervals. He found only one pf fif- 
teen intercorrelations among maternal attitudes and dependence. 
Mann used essentially all of the items developed by Beller (1955, 
1959) and by Sears, et al. (1953, 1957). 

The Child's Competence Related to Parental Variables . Al- 
though competence has only lately become a variable of interest 
to psychologists, the fruits from this research seem to have re- 
warded the investigators ' efforts to a greater degree than in 
the studies of dependence. 

As rhere is ample evidence that dependence decreases with age, 
there is similar evidence that competence increases with age. 

In a very early study, Joel (1936) found that taking off wraps, 
helping oneself without reminder, facing difficulty without 
appeals for help, taking initiative, playing constructively, see- 
ing the ether child's point of view, all increase with age. The 
general point is somewhat trivial, although considerable research 
effort has been required to unravel the specifics. 

Another early research finding was that of Baldwin (1949) who 
reported a strong relationship between the democratic home 
(warm and permissive environment) and the socially assertive 
( competent) child. Levin (1958) also found a significant re- 
lationship between warm-permissive child-rearing practices and 
assumption of adult role (competence) in doll play- Levin (1958) , 
in the same study, found maternal sex anxiety (as determined in 
a three hour interview) and assumption of the adult role were 



correlated (r = -.54) as was the use of physical punishment (r = 
-,38) » Bronfenbrenner (1961) also disclosed high levels of res- 
ponsibility (competence?) observed in the child related to warmth 
and nurturant (permissive as used by this researcher) attitudes, 
especially when noted in the mother. Also detected in this study 
was a relationship between moderately strong discipline, especial- 
ly from fathers, and the child's assumption of responsibility. 
However, this result held only for boys. Bronfenbrenner also re- 
ported that leadership is facilitated by nurturant and warm re- 
lationships with parents, but, again, only for boys. The same 
factors appeared to discourage leadership in girls and augment 
dependent behavior. Levy (1943) earlier found that a warm-per- 
missive parental background was related to the ability to control 
aggression and to express aggression appropriately (competence?) . 

Kagan and Moss (1962) in their longitudinal study reported the 
following findings for boys for competence related variables: 

1. Protection of the boy during ages 0-3 was correlated 
with intellectual achievement (competence?) at ages 10-14 (r - 
.76, p <.001) . 

2. Aggression to his mother was unrelated to the mother's 
treatment of the son during his first six years. 

3. Maternal hostility between ages 6-10 was related to 
aggression in the boy for those same ages. Again it was possible 
that the child's aggression provoked the mother's hostility, as 
no provision was made in that study to preclude or account for 
this interpretation of these results. 

4. If the mother was hostile toward the child during ages 
6-10, there was "disorganization" in those boys and girls between 
ages 6-10 and 10-14. 

5. Protection of the son between ages 0-3 was related to 
a non-masculine sex role interest (incompetence?) at ages 6-10 
(r = .40, p< .05) . 

6. Although the maternal attitude toward the girl was re- 
lated to the daughter's -adult achievement, maternal attitude 
toward the son was not related to the son's adult achievement. 

Crandall, et al. (1960), using an observation technique to assess 
ma.tsrnal affection and the child's preschool achievement efforts 
(competence) , revealed no relations between these two variables . 
However, if the parent reinforced the achievement efforts, their 
incidence increased in the nursery. In a study of maternal atti- 
tude to independence training. Chance (1951) concluded that 
mothers who favored earlier independence training had children 
less adequate in reading and arithmetic progress (incompetence) 
than mothers who favored later training. Winterbottom (1958) 
studied the role of the mother in supplying her son with learning 
experiences that would develop independence and desire for 
mastery (competence) . She reported that boys high in need 
achievement were given earlier independence training by the 
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mother, but fewer (although earlier) restrictions on their inde- 
pendence activity. Although the resolution of these apparently 
contradictory findings is not complete, a study by Medinnus (1961) 
makes a good start in this direction. In this study, Medinnus 
reported that homes of well adjusted children received a higher 
rating on the "Dependency-Encouraging factor" of the Fels Parent 
Rating Behavior Scale than did the homes of poorly adjusted child- 
ren. These findings tend to support the Chance (1951) study. 

More important, possibly, is Medinnus' suggestion that the en- 
couragement of independence could be basic rejection of the child 
in disguise. Medinnus (1961) also' noted the importance of a 
warm, affectionate or nurturant relationship to the development 
of independence or competence in the child and the relatively 
less significant effects of the specific training program adopted 
by the parent for the child. 

On the debit side of the ledger, Hoffman (1963) studied the 
child's consideration for others (competence) and impulse con- 
trol (among other variables) and found none of the parental vari- 
ables studied, including amount of pleasurable non-disciplinary 
mother-child interaction, related to either of these competence 
variables. The study was well designed and included observation 
of the child in the nursery for three and one-half hours over a 
three month period and an interview with the mother. Burchinal, 
Hawkes and Gardner (1957b) attempted to link parental attitudes 
to the child's adjustment and found no significant relations be- 
tween the parents' responses to the Porter (1954) measure of 
adjustment and the child's adjustment as measured by the Rogers' 
(1931) Test of Personality Adjustment. However, both Rogers' (1931) 
and Porter's (1954) tests were found to have very low test-retest 
reliability, as noted earlier for the Rogers' (1931) test. 

In other miscellaneous findings, Tuma and Levson (1960) report 
that rebelliousness in boys (a type of incompetence, as defined 
in this study) was inversely related to the mother's educational 
attainments. Finally, Glidewell (1961) noted the greatest dis- 
turbances (incompetence and dependence) in the child whose mother 
was projecting, impotent, and paranoid; the next greatest degree 
of disturbance was in the child whose mother was cautious or re- 
served about the success of her efforts to deal with the problem 
(incompetent) child; and the third greatest extent of disturbance 
in the child if the mother was depressed and felt responsible, 
but impotent to influence the outcome of her child's behavior. 



Summary and Conclusions from the Literature Survey 

In this section it was shown that specific parental child-rearing 
practices bear only tenuous and inconsistent relationships to 
the child's competence and dependence. Although some of the 
traits of the parent (especially warmth) are related to the focal 
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child variables (competence and dependence) , the relationships 
are neither consistent nor particularly impressive. 

Some of the reasons for the difficulties that researchers have 
met in attempting to demonstrate relationships among dependence 
(or independence) , competence (or incompetence) and parental 
child-rearing practices (or treatment of the child by the parent) 
after so many research efforts might include the following: 

1. The propensity to employ unreliable and unvalidated 
paper and pencil instruments and to avoid direct observation. 

2„ Incomplete or inaccurate conceptualization of the 
variables . 

3. The myth that there is a "common element" to all depen- 
dent and competent behavior which can be operationalized without 
sacrificing the meaning of the concept. 

4. The belief that if a child is dependent under one set 
of circumstances/ he should be expected to be dependent under 
all circumstances. 

5. The belief that such variables as self-esteem, love, 
warmth and other so-called mentalistic phenomena are not amen- 
able or worthy of systematic, scientific assessment. 

6. The precedent for the tendency to consider personality 
variables and "needs" as entities or forces "inside the individu- 
al" which are "calling out" or demanding satisfaction. 

7. The tendency on the part of psychologists to become 
tied to standardized methodological paradigms in an effort to 
avoid so-called "contamination" or confounding within and between 
the sets of independent and dependent variables when such so- 
called "bias," when properly understood and evaluated, might be 
of interest in discovering which concepts are able to relate 
child to parental variables. 

8. The belief that the father's treatment of the child is 
essentially irrelevant, which is implicit in the relative absence 
of data from fathers in most studies. 

9. The failure to acknowledge or assess curvilinear re- 
lationships among the variables » 

These criticisms, of course, do not apply to all the studies deal- 
ing with the relationships between parents and children surveyed 
above. As was noted, there have been a number of excellent research 
efforts. The criticism pertains to the general tendencies for 
developmental child research only. 

In an effort to remedy the existing dilemma in our understanding 
of what part the parent plays in fostering dependence and com- 
petence in the child, it was suggested that treatment variables 
rather than child-rearing practices or parental traits be employ- 
ed in the study of these relationships. It was further suggested 
that a more pragmatic methodology (Ossorio, 1966) be used which 
focuses upon direct observation of both the parent and the child 
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separately and in interaction with one another. It was also 
suggested that the total context of the behavior of both the 
parent and the child must be considered before it will be 
possible to ferret out the complexly determined relationships 
between how the parent treats the child and what the child is 
able to do (his competence and dependence) . 



Hypotheses 

The first set of hypotheses presupposed that the most import- 
ant contribution to the production of dependence and competence 
in the four-year-old child is the way the parents treat the be- 
haviors which characterize these traits. It was hypothesized 
that parents of the dependent c hildren would be characteristic- 
ally of two varieties , referred to as parental Types I and II , 
whereas the parents of competent children would be Type III 
parents . 

Type I Parents. Type I parents were described' as parents 
who treat the child 3s an adult . That is , they engage in ex- 
cessively early independence training, imposing strong pressures 
noon the child to induce him to become maximally independent or 
competent. The rationale that these children were expected to 
be dependent rather than independent or competent was as follows. 
If the child is forced at an early age to engage in behaviors and 
to perform tasks which are beyond his mental, physical, emotional 
and developmental potentialities at that time, the effect should 
be to maximize the possibility of failure in the attempted accom- 
plishment of the task or at least to diminish the frequency of 
success experiences for this child. It was reasoned that a series 
of failure experiences would be expected to result in a self- 
appraisal of inadequacy, worthlessness, and in an inordinate fear 
of the "outside world." As a consequence of this fear, the child 
might be expected to retreat from that threatening world outside 
to the comfort and security of his mother's lap or a more avail- 
able surrogate (not dissimilar from the reactions of Harlow s 
( 1960 ) rhesus monkeys) » 

The prediction was that parents of dependent children would be 
rated higher on the Type I parent variable (treating the child 
as an adult) than would the parents of competent children. 

Type II P ar ents . The Type II parent was characterized as 
the parent who treats the child as an infant . This hypothesis 
was not dissimilar from those advanced in connection with Levy's 
( 1943 ) concept of the dominantly (rather than indulgently) over- 
protective parent who restricts the child 1 s natural inclination 
toward independent action, growth and exploration of his world. 

The hypothesis can be stated simply that overprotection or in- 
fantilization of the child should be positively related to the 
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dependence of the child. The overprotection can be limited to 
physical exploration but is more often found to pervade the 
domains of intellectual and social areas of exploration and dis- 
covery. This hypothesis is not unrelated to the "reinforcement" 
and "modeling" hypotheses popular currently (Bandura and Walters, 
1959) . However, the dynamics of the parent-child interaction 
within this type of home or from this type of parent (who treats 
the child as an infant) were believed to be more subtle and per- 
nicious than a simple reinforcement or modeling theory might 
lead one to expect. 

The prediction was that parents of dependent children would be 
rated higher in treating the child as an infant (as Type II 
parents) than would parents of competent children. 

Type III Parents . The third type of parent was described 
as the parent who treats the child as he is. This parent is in 
many respects an ideal type. He has very few personal problems 
which might affect his treatment of the child. This parental 
type was described as warm, loving, accepting, interested, res- 
ponsible, self -actualizing, but more importantly, as uniquely in 
tune with the needs and abilities of the child. 

It was predicted that parents of competent children would be 
rated higher on this variable than would parents of dependent 
children. 

Consistency Hypothesis . This involved the assessment of 
the discrepancy between the philosophy of child-rearing adopted 
by the parent and his inclination (or disposition) to react in 
a certain way to dependent behavior observed in his child. For 
example, it might be expected that a parent raised by rather 
authoritarian parents or in a highly restrictive environment 
might be expected to respond restrictively to his or her child. 

At che same time, one or both of the parents may have adopted a 
so-called "permissive" philosophy of child training. The pro- 
pensity to respond restrictively to the child (e.g., spanking 
and chiding) for the violation of certain family rules, it was 
argued, might come into conflict with the desire to follow a 
more permissive philosophy. Although many parents seemed to 
repress or suppress natural tendencies to respond in a restrict- 
ive, authoritarian, punishing fashion (because they had adopted 
a "permissive" philosophy) , they might be expected to resort to 
these "natural tendencies" to restrict or use physical force in 
shaping the behavior of the child, when under stress. The be- 
lieved violation of his permissive philosophy might cause the 
parent some concern (even guilt) for having "given in" to his 
impulse to be restrictive. It might further be expected that 
this parent's inconsistency might contribute to uncertainty or 
confusion in the child concerning what is allowable, suitable, 
or reasonable for him (the child) to do under the circumstances. 
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In the extreme, one might expect the child to develop confused 
or imprecise concepts regarding the appropriateness of fighting 
for one's rights, arguing and asking for help. Such a confused 
child often does not know how to react to either his peers or 
to adults (incompetence). This uncertainty may lead to the 
adaptive device of over-reliance on others to tell him what to 
do (dependence) . 

The hypothesis, in summary, states that, within a wide range of 
parental practices, to the extent the parents' philosophy is co- 
incident with his tendencies to respond to the child, the child 
would be expected to be maximally competent and appropriately in- 
dependent. Conversely, to the extent that the parents' philosophy 
of child-rearing and natural tendencies to respond are maximally 
discrepant, the child would be expected to be dependent, at least 
upon his parents, if not across persons and situations. It was 
predicted that the discrepancy for the parents of dependent 
children would be greater than for the parents of competent 
children , 
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II 



METHOD 



The design for this study was in large part dictated by the con- 
ceptualization of the variables investigated and their hypothes- 
ized relationships. Thirty- two children (17 dependent and 15 
competent) and their parents were chosen for study from a group 
of 165 children observed in eleven preschool nurseries. 

In brief, the methods and procedures chosen for the assessment of 
the parent and child variables were as follows: 

1. The children were studied in local preschool nurseries 
by global rating scales (see Appendix A) . 

2. On the basis of global-global judgment made by the ob- 
servers (independently of the global rating scales) for the 
child’s dependence and competence in the nursery (see Appendix A), 
the child and his family (as a group) were invited to visit the 
University and participate in the study for two successive 
sessions of approximately one hour each on the same evening. 

3. In Session I the parents completed a number of paper and 
pencil questionnaires (see below and Appendixes B and C for these 
forms) , During this session / the parents were requested to keep 
the child with them until he could have his opportunity to go 

to play with "the toys/" During this interval/ the mother, 
father, and child were observed from behind a one-way mirror. 

4. During the second session (Session II) , the parents were 
conducted to separate offices and interviewed by trained inter- 
viewers, while the child was interviewed in a tnird room by the 
experimenter. 

5. Finally, the experimenter discussed with the parents 
their having been observed from behind a one-way mirror , the 
problems of scientific validity, the purpose of the study, and 
its hypotheses. The family was then dismissed. 

6. At a later time the tapes of the Interviews with the 
parents were analyzed and global ratings of the parental vari- 
ables were recorded. 

7. Several months later the parents received a description 
of the study, its hypotheses, and findings. At the same time, 
they were invited to a large meeting of the participating parents 
to discuss the study with the investigator (and other interested 
parents) , 

The Children Studied 

Thirteen of the largest nurseries in the community were chosen 
for study. All accepted with only two temporarily delaying. 
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Because of various problems encountered in retaining the 165 child- 
ren in the sample to the completion of the study, 125 girls, in 
all, were observed for the specified one hour. The 40 girls de- 
leted from the original sample included children who either dropped 
out of the preschool or whose attendance was so infrequent or inter- 
mittent that their behavior could not be appropriately sampled. 

Observation and Assessment of the Dependence and Competence of the 
Child 



Observation and Assessment of the Child in the Nursery . Where 
possible, a particular child's behavior was studied at random inter- 
vals over a period of from four to seven months. Each child was 
observed for a total period of sixty minutes or more. The obser- 
vation procedure involved "time sampling," where each interval last- 
ed approximately five minutes after which a global rating of the 
child's dependence and competence was made (see Appendix A). 

In ter judge Reliability Coefficients for Global Ratings in the 
Nursery. Each of the nursery school child observers was trained 
for approximately one and one-half hours in the nursery. Pearson- 
ian product moment correlation coefficients were calculated for 
each of the observers with one or more of the other observers and 
this investigator (see Table 1) . The mean reliability coefficient 
for the global competence of the child was .667 , with the range 
being between .662 and .674 (see Table 1) . The mean for global 
dependence was .645 and the range from .589 to .692 (see Table 1). 

Global-global Ratings for the Child in the Nursery . After a 
child had been observed for sixty minutes, each observer who had 
observed her for any period of time made eight additional global 
judgments for her competence and dependence and indicated his con- 
fidence in his rating on a scale of from 1 to 4 (see Appendix A) . 
These global judgments included the ratings of the child's depen- 
dence on, and competence with, adults, peers, and objects (six 
ratings) and a global judgment for her overall competence and 
dependence . 

Selecting the Children for Further Study in the Laboratory . 

From the group of 125 girls who were observed for the full one 
hour in the preschool nursery, 34 (18 competent and 16 dependent) 
were selected for further study in interaction with their parents 
in the laboratory. The choice of these extreme groups of child- 
ren provided the basis for the selection of the parents who par- 
ticipated in the study. 

The methodological justification for the use of an excluded 
middle design rather than dichotomizing the entire sample of 
preschool children into high and low dependence and competence 
follows from the conceptualization of traits (Clapp, 1966) . In 
the selection of the competent and dependent children the 
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Table 1 



Interjudge Reliability Correlation Coefficients Among 
This Investigator and Two Observers for the 
Competence and Dependence of the Child in the School 



This in- 
vestigator 
and 

Observer 
Number 1 


This in- 
vestigator 
and 

Observer 
Number 2 


Observer 
Number 1 
and 

Observer 
Number 2 


Averages 


Global Competence .666 


.662 


.674 


.667 


Competence with Peers « 296 


.400 


.621 


.439 


Competence with Objects ,568 


.865 


.904 


.779 


Global Dependence ■> 589 


.692 


.655 


.645 


Dependence on Peers .398 


.333 


.695 


.475 


Dependence on Objects ,304 


.657 


.280 


.413 



N = 24 for each comparison 
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investigator chose the children to be studied based on the child 
observer's and his global-global (or overall global) judgments 
of the child's competence or dependence without regard to the 
observer's individual global ratings for the child. That is, 
the selection of the children for further study was not based on 
a summation or average of their global ratings recorded in the 
preschool nursery, but were based rather on the final overall 
impression of the observer and this investigator as to the "com- 
petence" or "dependence" of the child. 

Assessment of the Parental Variables 

The parental variables for the purpose of this study were the de- 
pendent or predicted variables. They included assessments of the 
parents for their tendency to treat the child as an adult , an 
infant , or as a child (see Hypotheses, Section I) and parental 
consistency measured in several ways. The major test of the 
hypotheses was the tape analysts' global ratings of the parental 
treatment variables based on the parental interviews. 

During Session I in the laboratory, the parents filled out two 
questionnaires employed partly as a rationale for their retention 
in the lab with their child so that they could be observed (see 
Appendixes B and C) . Also, during Session I (while the parents 
were completing their forms and interacting with the child) the 
mother and father interviewers (for Session II) were observing 
the interaction among the family members from behind a one-way 
mirror. 

The rationale for allowing the interviewers to observe the parent- 
child interaction was to facilitate their probing the parents in 
the interview and thereby to enhance the validity of the ratings. 
The reliability coefficients for the assessment of parental 
variables during the observation period (Session I) are presented 
in Table 2. These coefficients were derived by correlating the 
ratings of the mother observer with those of the father observer, 
each of whom rated both the mother and the father during Session 
I. The reliabilities of these ratings were quite low (average re- 
liability coefficient for fathers was .232 and for mothers .173) . 
This represents no marked departure from the reliability coef- 
ficients obtained in the earlier parallel study (Clapp, 1966, 
where the coefficients averaged .153 for fathers and .280 for 
mothers) . These coefficients were believed to be depressed in 
the previous study due to the fact that the mother and father 
observers actually engaged in different observational functions, 
viz., the mother observer's task was to focus primarily upon the 
mother's behavior and the father observer on the father's. In 
addition, in this study, it was concluded that the observation 
of the parent-child interaction in the laboratory was virtually 
useless, if not misleading, due to the fact that most of the 
parents were overly conscious of being observed from behind the 
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